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STOPPED BY THE BED CAIRD. 


THE GRAMES OF GLENMAVIS. 
A TALE OF THE JACOBITE TIMES. 
Il. 
Sucu was the state of things in Archie Grame’s neigh- 
bourhood when Martinmas approached, and with it the 
Falkirk Tryst, at which he was to repay the west-country 
farmer’s loan. But a year of hard work,and saving had 
not been sufficient to scrape up the sum out of a newly- 
established business. Archie was under the necessity 
of making it out with small borrowings from friendly 
and well-to-do townspeople. There was nobody in Lin- 
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lithgow that would not have trusted the Grames to any 

extent; and the honest man’s hope was that, having re- 

deemed his pledged word by presenting the whole sum 

and the stipulated half web of holland, the west-country 

farmer might be induced, for old friendship’s sake and 

some additional linen, to let him have it for another 
ear. 

With this hope Archie rose three hours before day- 
light, buttoned up the pocket-book containing the silver 
in the breast of his doublet, loaded his trusty horse- 
pistol,—being a sturdy Presbyterian of the old school, he 
was acoustomed to maintain the lawfulness of carrying 
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arms, in self-defence at least,—mounted his good grey 
mare, took leave of his kindly wife, and joined a party 
of discreet neighbours, bound like himself for the 
Tryst, and determined to travel in company as a mea- 
sure of defénce against the Red Caird, The house in 
Palace Wynd was left to the two solitary women, for on 
the previous day Gilbert had been despatched by Willy 
Wotherspoon with some law papers, which one of his 
advocate patrons required for an important case about to 
be tried in the Court of Session. There was no mode 
of transmitting the like in those days except by the hand 
of a confidential messenger; and Gilbert had sundry 
commissions to execute besides, including, doubtless to 
his great delight, the carriage of a bandbox full of the 
weapons with which beauty then made her conquests, 
from a certain milliner’s shop in the High Street to the 
fair hands of Miss Grizzy. The journeys of both uncle 
and nephew, which would now seem such trifling matters, 
were events and undertakings at that period when the 
roads leading from one Scottish burgh to another were 
little better than bridle-paths winding over marsh and 
moor, and such gentry as the Red Caird and her men 
might be met with at any turn. But the travellers were 
expected home the same night, for the following day was 
that of the fast, appointed by the Kirk, in preparation 
for its half-yearly communion, when Archie, being an 
elder, neither should nor would be absent, and Gilbert, 
being a serious lad, would be looked for in his pew. 
Archie and his neighbours reached the Stenhouse- 
muir, or wild common on whigh the Tryst is still held, 
without risk or impediment, except what arose from the 
rough and miry road. The west-country farmer was 
there, right glad to see his old friend and punctual 
debtor, ready and willing te adjourn with him to the 
“ Muir Inn,” get paid his money, receive the tribute of 
holland, and stand a glass over which to warm friend. 
ship and discuss the views of the country, The whole 
business was done in so satisfactory # manner by 
Archie, that his west-country friend consented to let 
him carry back the loan, @nd retain it for another 
year, merely stipulating that the linen to be presented 
next Martinmas should measure an ell or twa mair. 
The negotiations requisite to bring about this treaty 
occupied a considerable time. Archie was @ prudent 
man, and the west-country farmer was not to be dealt 
with in a hurry. By the time the pocket-hook was 
fairly buttoned up again in the breast of his doublet, his 
acknowledgments made, and hig leave taken with proper 
ceremony, Archie found that the autumn ight s fal- 
ling fast, and, still more to his dismay, that | dotient 
neighbours had settled themselves fast in the comfort- 
able best parlour of the inn, with guid Scotch ale, and 
a rousing fire, and made up their minds not to move for 
some hours. In vain Archie reminded them that the 
road was deep and narrow, that the new moon, which 
was already looking faintly through the evening mist, 
would set early, and the darkness favoured ill-meaning 
folk. The ale was strong, and they were resolute to 
stay; some even suggested that, Caird and all considered, 
it might be the wiser course to remain till daylight came 
again; and when the elder warned them that next day 
was the fast, the fact made so little impression on their 
somewhat bewildered minds that Archie lost his temper, 
or rather his prudence, and in pure desperation, though 
not without hopes of setting a good example, mounted his 
mare and set forth alone. The night came down cold and 
dreary, with a keen breeze from the north-east, and 
masses of drifting clouds, which now covered the sky 
with blackness, and then allowed the moon and stars to 
shine out. Archie was well acquainted with the rough 
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and narrow road which led over the moors to Linlith- 
gow. His e knew it also; for many « time had 
she come and g@ne, Yet a leggy A. man would 
haye repented his. solitary journey ; the early tfavellers 
had gong home, the late enes had renjained in the inns 
of Palkirk, or the Tryst Munir, and in all the -yide wastes 
there seemed nobody abroad but himself. It was a 
dreary feeling, but Archie pushed gallantly on, and now 
half the’ journey was ‘accomplished; for a clearing of 
the cloud-drift let him see the tangled trees and under- 
wood which grew on the site of an old farmhouse, and 
its orchard, known as Haddie’s Was, lying some five 


miles from Linlithgow, and within half a mile of Glen- 


mavis. It was a ruined overgrown spot, separated from 
the high-road only by a narrow, hollow, or dry ditch, 
half hidden with brambles and wild holly; but the sight 
of it cheered Archie's heart with the knowledge that he 
was nearing home. 

Suddenly the black clouds again shut out moon and 
stars; the sagacious mare moved more slowly in the 
total ness; the wind came sighing through the 
tangled trees; but, mingled with it, Archie caught the 
sound of a sed laugh in the dry ditch by his 
side. The solitaty traveller's hair bristled up; but with 
instinctive courage and caution, he quietly drew his 
pistol from the h gs took @ firm seat, laid his finger 
on the trigger, and tried to urge his mare forward. 
bey ol yr ghd 
hand than his, @ glance of star 
in a red cloak, Ay allow hing voice shouted, 
“You're in a muckle hurry, Archie Graeme, but stand 
an feliver to the Red Oaird.’ 

The sight of the figure had left Archie no time to think 
of anything but the west-country farmer's siller, and the 
charices that Coe upon it for him and his; and as the 
last words rang in his ears, he raised his yore pulled 
the pr, and mingled with the report of the large 
horse-pistol came a deep groan and a heavy fall, while the 
mare, s oF once liberated and terror-stricken, bounded away 
in a ild OD; 


Archie her with whip and spur, knowing well 
that he rode for his life; there wero sounds on the moor 
behind him—it seemed of | ee and voices, but by degrees 

@ mare, ai length exhausted 


payent by a stronger 
§ fell on a tall figure 


they died away, and when t 
by her speed and fear, paused for a breathing space, all 
was silent, and he was close by an old thorn which marked 


two miles from the town. ‘I have shot the robber,” 
thought Archie : “ would that he had fallen by some other 
hand ; yeb the deed was lawful and necessary, and doubt- 
e8s @ Special dispensation of Providence.” Then witha 

rief thankegiving for his preservation, and 9 prayer to 
he forgiven ifhe had done amiss in that strait, the rave 
and pious man urged his faithful mare to the road onco 
more. But this time-it was with encouraging words 
which the intelligent creature seemed to understand, as 
she tried to hasten on, when, to Archie’s great discomfort, 
he discovered she had met with an accident in some rough 
rut or stone in that headlong gallop and was lame in one 
of her feet. There was no chance but to dismount and 
lead the mare home as quickly as hecould: ‘The clouds 
had cleared away now, the stars were shining brightly, 
and thespires of the tower would soon be visible. Archie 
sped on; cheering his poor mare to follow: with every 
accustomed phrase, from “ bonny lady” upward, when 
once again his ear caught sounds from the moor; it was 
horsemen coming at full speed, the Caird’s men in pursuit 
of him no doubt. Archie dropped the bridle and was 
starting to run for his life, but a shout of “ Wha’s there ?” 
made him stand and turn, for he recognised the voice of 
his neighbour Jamie Johnson, better known as the town 
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flesher, The sturdy butcher had gone to the Tryst with 
his two apprentice lads, and the three being armed with 
the weapons of their peculiar calling, and refreshed with 
strong ale, made no difficulty of travelling home by night. 
Archie was glad to see them, he said, as ever he had been 
to see the sun; but when they came near enough to ex- 
change greetings, it was manifest that the flesher and 
his apprentice lads had got a considerable fright. 
“Archie Grame,” cried the master, as soon as he 
recognised him, “ can a man o’ guid kin and an elder of 
the Kirk like you tak nae order wi’ that uncanny woman 
that calls hersell your cousin P’”—and he proceeded to re- 
late instill stronger terms how he and his lads introtting 
past Haddie’s Was had heard something moaning in the 
dry ditch, stopped to see what could be there, and saw 
Sybil Greeme shaking her head and fist at them through 
the brambles, but the face and the fist were both 
spattered with blood. Such a sight and at such an hour, 
together with Sybil’s evil fame, were sufficient to make 
them ride on as fast as whip and spur could urge their 
horses, and the flesher and his lads had never slacked 
their speed till they caught sight of Archie on the road 
before them. Their tale sent a thrill of horror to his 
heart,—was it his cousin he had seen and shot P—but 
Archie wasa prudent man and determined to keep his own 
counsel till the matter was properly investigated. His 
nephew was either at home or on the way, and they could 
go back under cover of the night to Haddie’s Was, seo 
what was to be seen in the dry ditch, and take measures 
to keep the family out of trouble and town’s talk, Having 
therefore expressed his astonishment and indignation at 
Sybil’s ongoings, and regret that it was not in his power 
to amend her ways, kinsman and elder though he was, 
Archie accompanied the flesher and his apprentices to the 
town, parted with them at his own door, and was joyfully 
welcomed by Marian and Meg, who had been thinking 
ef nothing but cairds and robbers since his departure. 

Gilbert had not yet returned; but Archie had a trust 
in the sense and discretion of his good wife; they had 
been proved in many an emergency of a less perplexing 
kind; and now, while the maid was out of hearing on 
preparations for supper, he took Marian into his full 
confidence, told her what had happened to himself at 
Haddie’s Was, what the flesher and his apprentices had 
seen, and his intention of going back as soon as Gilbert 
arrived. It was a strange and serious business, and 
kept the honest pair in deep consultation for a consider- 
able time. 

While they were still discussing it, and wishing for 
Gilbert’s return, their nephew had parted with his 
fellow-travellers in the Edinburgh and Glasgow coach at 
the opening of a byway, which led across the country 
to Linlithgow, and was passing the Moor kirkyard with 
vather hasty steps. The wall of the old cemetery was 
broken down in many places; and‘as Gilbert passed 
one of those breaches, wondering if his uncle had got 
safe home from the Tryst, and taking care of the pre- 
cious box committed to his charge, out into the clear 
starlight stepped Sybil Graeme. 

“ Ah, Gilbert, lad,” she said, in a shrill whisper, “ you 
are & foot noo, but you’ll ride the high horse soon, I tell 
ye; for this night has made you master of Glenmavis, 
and you'll be laird I am thinking before the swallows 
come back to their nests in yon auld kirk.” 

“What do you mean, woman?” said Gilbert, more 
frightened than he would have been willing to own. 

“What I say, lad; but gang your ways,” said Sybil, 
retreating into the churchyard; and with a feeling of 
dread which he couldn’t master, Gilbert started off, and 
never stopped running till he reached his uncle’s door. 
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Miss Grizzy’s box fortunately escaped all casualties, and 
the old couple lost no time in telling him the strange 
story of the night. But Gilbert’s own adventure at 
the Moor kirkyard convinced them that Sybil had not 
suffered by the encounter, and the whole matter seemed 
so dark and mysterious, that uncle, aunt, and nephew 
could not help believing there was something unearthly 
in it, and agreed to suspend all investigations till after 
the Kirk’s fast, as it was not fitting their minds should 
be distracted from the duties of that solemn occasion. 

When they were over, and the inquiry was resumed, 
no trace of Sybil was to be found. Her cottage was 
empty, and she was gone, nobody knew where ; her spin- 
ning-wheel was left as if she had risen from it; her 
scanty furnishings all in their places; but the quiet search 
which the Grames made throughout the country, and 
the more public one instituted by the Kirk Session on the 
report of the flesher and his apprentices, failed to dis- 
cover Sybil’s retreat. The dry ditch at Haddie’s Was 
gave no evidence of Archie’s encounter with the Red 
Caird, except that the brambles and shrubs were broken, 
and the soil trampled and moist, though no rain had 
fallen. The Red Caird liad disappeared, however, as 
well as Sybil; from that night ,solitary travellers and 
lonely farmhouses saw no more of the dreaded gang; 
and as the country was glad enough to get quit of them 
without inquiring too deeply into the cause, Archie 
Greme kept his adventure and his family concern in 
it to himself. . It was often discussed between uncle, 
aunt, and nephew. They could arrive at no conclusion 
but that Sybil was involved in the mystery, and that 
the repute the country had given her was more than 
merited. Their convictions on this subject were power- 
fully strengthened about a fortnight after her disappear- 
atice, when David Dempster, an old and confidential 
servant of the Laird of Glenmavis, called to say that the 
young master had died in Italy; and, as Gilbert was 
the next heir, the laird expected him and the rest of the ~ 
Gremes to put on suitable mourning. David was cir- 
cumstantial in his account of the young master’s death, 
which took place at Breccia by sudden illness» but the 
date struck Gilbert and the family with something more 
than astonishment ; for the most exact reckoning proved 
it was on the night of Falkirk Tryst. The news had 
come by a courier express from Italy; and the laird was 
in such sore sorrow for the loss of his son that he would 
see nobody, not even his ancient friends, saying that 
Glenmavis must fall to Whigs as well as the three 
kingdoms. The old man’s prediction was very soon 
fulfilled. He pined away in his solitary grief, and died 
in the early spring-time; and, true to Sybil’s prophecy, 
Gilbert Greeme was laird in his stead before the swallows 
built in the old kirk. 

The days-of uncle Archie’s difficulties were over, for 
Gilbert proved a liberal as well as a dutiful nephew, and 
the elder Gremes, with his help, not only paid their 
liabilities, but maintained one of the most flourishing 
manufactories of linen in Linlithgow. Moreover, Willy 
Wotherspoon found out that his pupil, who had given 
up the law for lairdship, was an eligible match for his 
only daughter; and Miss Grizzy abandoned her many 
suitors to despair, by consenting to become Lady Glen- 
mavis. The good example to the country side which 
his uncle had promised for him so long ago was never 
wanting in Gilbert Graeme. The old Jacobites and Non- 
juring clergy, while they missed the socialities of his 
predecessor, were obliged to admit the fact. The guid 
lad proyed a guid laird; but the stricter part of the 
community thought his charity was going beyond 
reasonable bounds, when, about three years after his 
FFF2 
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settlement in Glenmavis, Sybil Grasme reappeared one 
day in Linlithgow, took possession of her ancient cottage, 
which nobody had cared to inhabit, and sent to her 
cousin at the haw for some help against the winter, as 
it happened to be Martinmas. Gilbert sent her the re- 
quired assistance, called to see how she was getting on, 
and showed the old and ill-reputed woman a good deal 
of cousinly kindness. The ill-repute was of course re- 
membered against Sybil, but the days of her deserving 
it were over. She had evidently turned from her un- 
canny ways in that three years of absence; for never 
again was she seen out of place or time. Sybil kept 
quietly at home, minding her spinning-wheel, attending 
the kirk sometimes, and rather avoiding her neighbours. 
The elder Greemes followed Gilbert’s example in helping 
her; for, either through the failure of her spinning, or 
the peculiar craft with which she had been credited, 
Sybil seemed much poorer than formerly; but no endea- 
vour of old or young, however judiciously made, could 
induce her to enter on or give the slightest explanation 
of her adventures on the night of the Falkirk Tryst. 

They had long given up all attempts on the subject, 
when Sybil’s lengthened and singular life at last drew 
to aclose. The old woman was on her death-bed—the 
town doctor said so; and she herself affirmed she should 
never rise. Gilbert Graeme had called to see her, it 
might be for the last time, and the serious-minded 
young laird thought it his duty to remind her that she 
had more than common sins to repent of. 

“What! is it the clavers of the country you would 
ha’ me mind ?” said Sybil. 

“No,” said Gilbert; ‘ but what about the Red Caird, 
and how did you get the news you gave me beside the 
Moor kirkyard ?” 

“ Weel, listen, and I'll tell you, as it ull in the family 
and I am gane hame,” said Sybil. “The Red Caird 
was the young master of Glenmavis that was said to be 
in Italy, but had come back with a set of outlawed lads, 
and lived at high jinks in the haw. I did some work 
and watchin’ for him, being a cousin, and gettin’ a sma’ 
share of+ the winnins ; but he would catch your uncle’s 
bridle on the night of the Falkirk Tryst, when we were 
hidden in Haddie’s Was. Archie Graeme shot him dead 
on the spot; and that is how I got the news to tell you 
beside the Moor kirkyard. There is many a wife has 
got the name of a witch for doings that had na witch- 
craft in them as weel as me,” added the dying woman ; 
“but just let them claver, and keep the truth to yoursel, 
Gilbert lad, it would na be to the credit of the Grames 
of Glenmavis.” 
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Ir remains to consider briefly the law of copyright as 
it relates to (1) lectures; (2) paintings, engravings, and 
works of art; (3) designs; and (4) international treaty 
or convention. 

In order to protect the authors of lectures from piracy, 
an Act was passed in the last reign “for preventing the 
Publication of Lectures without Consent.” It declares 
that, from and after the Ist of September, 1835, the 
author of any lecture, or the person to whom he has 
sold or conveyed the copy thereof, in order to deliver 
the same in any school, eeminary, institution, or other 
place, or for any other purpose, shall have the sole right 
and liberty of printing and publishing such lecture. 
Any person who, by shorthand or otherwise, takes a 





copy of a lecture, and publishes the same. without the 
consent of the author, and any one who knowingly pub- 
lishes such lecture without such consent, is to be sub- 
ject to forfeiture of the copies in his possession and a 
fine of 1d. a sheet. Printers and publishers of news- 
papers publishing lectures without leave are in like 
manner subjected to forfeiture and penalties. Persons 
who are allowed, on payment of a fee, to be jpresent at 
the delivery of a lecture are not, on that account, to be 
deemed to have license to print or publish the same. 
But lectures published with leave of the authors or 
their assignees, in which the copyright has expired, are 
exempted from the operation of the statute; as are also 
lectures of the delivery of which notice in writing shall 
not have been given to two justices living within five miles 


of the place of delivery at least two days previously ; 


and all lectures delivered in any university,-or public 
school, or college, or on any public foundation, or by any 
individual in virtue of or according to any endowment 
or foundation. 

It seems quite clear that the restrictive portion of the 
Act does not apply to sermons; but there does not ap- 
pear any record of a decision to that effect; nor, is it 
imagined, are public speeches, as distinguished from lec- 
tures, protected from publication by any one who may 
happen to be present and hear them delivered. 

We now come to artistic copyright. This right may 
be divided into three classes, as it relates respectively 
to (1) engravings; (2) paintings, drawings, and photo- 
graphs ; and (8) sculpture. 

Copyright in published engravings depends upon 
several Acts of Parliament specially directed to this 
class of art production. The first of them is that which 
is commonly known as Hogarth’s Act, having been 
passed mainly by the exertions of that’ distinguished 
artist. It dates from the 24th June, 1785; and after 
reciting that divers persons had, by their own genius, 
industry, and expense, invented and engraved, or worked 
in mezzo-tinto or chiaro-oscuro, sets of historical and 
other prints, in hopes to have reaped the sole benefit ot 
their labours, and that print-sellers and other persons 
had of late, without consent, frequently taken the liberty 
of copying the same, and publishing base copies thereof, 
to the very great prejudice of the inventors and pro- 
prietors thereof, it proceeded to enact that every person 
who should ¢nvent and design, grave and etch, or work 
in mezzo-tinto or chiaro-oscuro, or from his own works 
and invention should cause to be designed or engraved, 
etc., any historical or other print, should have the sole 
right and liberty of printing and reprinting the same 
for fourteen years from the date of publication. The 
proprietor’s name was to be engraved on the plate and 
printed on each print. Piracy was made punishable by 
forfeiture of the plate, destruction of the prints, and 
fine; but purchasers from original proprietors were 
exempted from these penalties. 

By this enactment Hogarth perhaps hoped that 
engravers would be enabled to “reap the sole fruit of 
their labours.” But, if so, he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment ; for, whilst the Act protects inventors, who may 
also design and engrave, etc., it says nothing about 
proprietors, publishers, and others, who, without a spark 
of invention of their own, employ artists to make 
engravings for them. 

So that when, in March 1753, a man named Jefferys 
procured a drawing or design to be made of the plates 
of the Society of British Herring Fishery, and one 
Baldwin, without consent, printed the same in “The 
London Magazine,” Lord Hardwicke, when Jefferys 
complained of the piracy, said his case was not within 
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the provisions of the Act, which was intended for the 
encouragement of genius and art; and if he (Jefferys) 
were within the Act, every person who employed .a 
printer or engraver would be so too. 

Accordingly, in 1767, by another statute it was declared 
that every person who should invent or design, engrave, 
etch, or work in mezzo-tinto or chiaro-oscuro, or, from 
his own work, design, or invention, should cause or pro- 
cure to be designed, etc., any historical or other print, 
map, chart, or plan, should have the benefit and pro- 
tection of Hogarth’s Act. Also that every person who 
should engrave, etch, etc., or cause to be engraved, etc., 
any print taken from any picture, drawing, model, or 
sculpture, ancient or modern, should have the benefit and 
protection of the same Act. The period of the duration 
of the right was also extended to twenty-eight years from 
the date of publication, which is now its statutory limit. 

A third Act was passed, dating from the 24th of June, 
1777, which gives to the proprietor of a print within the 
meaning of either of the previous Acts a special action 
in the case, with costs, against any one who, without the 
express consent of the proprietor in writing, signed by two 
witnesses; shall engrave, or cause to be engraved, or in 
any other manner copy, in the whole or in part, by vary- 
ing, adding to, or diminishing from the main design, or 
shall print, reprint, or import for sale, or cause to be 
printed, etc., or shall publish, sell, or otherwise dispose of, 
or cause to be published, etc., any copy or copies of any 
print whatsoever engraved, etched, drawn, or designed 
in any part of Great Britain. 

This comprehensive statute extends to plates which 
form illustrations to the letter-press of a printed book. 
By an Act of her present Majesty it was extended to 
lithographs, and it then afforded a complete protection 
to plates, woodcuts, maps, charts, plans, prints, and en- 
gravings of all descriptions, until the invention of pho- 
tography, with all its important consequences, dawned 
upon the world. 

The question soon came to be raised whether a copy 

of an engraving by means of photography was an in- 
fringement of copyright within the meaning of the Act 
of 1777. This was at length brought to an issue in an 
action commenced by Mr. Gambart, as the proprietor of 
engravings taken from Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse 
Fair,” and Holman Hunt’s “ Light of the World,” against 
Mr. Ball, a photograph-seller, for copying the prints, 
and selling copies of reduced size made from them by 
means of photography. Chief Justice Erle observed 
that the statute contained these wide words: “Any person 
who shall engrave, or in any other manner copy, in the 
whole or in part, by varying, or adding to, or diminish- 
ing,” shall be liable to an action. The question was, 
whether taking a photograph of a print had “in a man- 
ner” copied that print. The statement of the words 
made it a self-evident proposition. He could see no 
reason why the statute should not be held to apply, as 
the photographer’s copy seemed to be within both the 
words of the Act and the mischief of it. The other learned 
judges, Willes, Byles, and Keating, concurred; and this 
judgment is conclusive as to the law, that a photographic 
copy, taken without the consent of the proprietor, of a 
print engraved, etched, drawn, or designed in Great 
Britain, and not twenty-eight years old, is an invasion 
of the proprietor’s copyright, for which he may recover 
damages in an action at law. 
» But there is no protection of a print not engraved, 
etched, drawn, or designed in Great Britain, even though 
such print may have been first published here, and en- 
tered at Stationers’ Hall, except under the International 
Copyright Act, to be mentioned hereafter, 
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The benefits of the above Acts have been extended to 
Ireland ; but neither in one country nor the other is there 
any copyright in prints of a criminal, libellous, or inde- 
cent character. 

If you wish to assign the copyright in a print, you 
can only do it effectually by a deed attested by two wit- 
nesses.* 

With respect to paintings, drawings, and photographs, 
copyright in them is entirely the creature of statute. 
Prior to the 29th day of July, 1862, there was no copy- 
right in any painting, drawing, or photograph. 

But in the last-mentioned year an Act was passed 
which created a copyright in these productions, and 
defines the person to whom it shall belong, and for what 
period. The important words are the following: ‘The 
author, being a British subject, or resident within the 
dominions of the Crown, of every original painting, 
drawing, and photograph which shall be or shall have 
been made either in the British dominions or elsewhere, 
and which shall not have been sold or disposed of before 
the commencement of this Act [29th July, 1862], and his 
assigns, shall have the sole and exclusive right of copy- 
ing, engraving, reproducing, and multiplying such paint- 
ing or drawing and the design thereof, or such photo- 
graph and the negative thereof, by any means and of 
any size, for the term of the natural life of such author, 
and seven years after his death.” 

If a painting, drawing, or the negative of a photograph 
be, for the first time after the passing of the Act, sold or 
disposed of, or be made or executed on behalf of another 
person for valuable consideration, the person so selling” 
or disposing, or so making or executing the same, is 
not to be held to have retained the copyright, unless it 
be expressly reserved to him by agreement in the hand- 
writing of the purchaser or assignee, or of the employer : 
the copyright is to belong to the purchaser or assignee, 
or to the employer. But nevertheless the purchaser or 
assignee (in the last-mentioned case) is not to have the 
copyright unless an agreement to that effect be signed, 
at the date of the sale or disposition, by the person 
selling or disposing of the work, or by his duly autho- 
rized agent. The result seems to be that if a picture 
be sold, and nothing is said in the agreement by either 
party as to copyright, neither of them can claim it 
afterwards. 

Another all-important proviso is that no proprietor is 
to be entitled to the benefit of the statute until the work 
has been registered at Stationers’ Hall. 

Copyright under this statute is made assignable by 
an instrument in writing, not necessarily a deed; and 
every license to make a particular copy of the work must 
be made by a note or memorandum in writing, to be 
signed by the proprietor of the copyright or his duly 
authorized agent. 

Infringements of the Act are made punishable by fine, 
not exceeding £10, and forfeiture of the copies. It may 
be added, by the way, that the fraudulent affixing of 
false signatures to pictures, the fraudulent sale of pic- 
tures with false signatures, the fraudulent sale of copies 
purporting to be originals, and the unauthorized sale 
of altered works of art as unaltered are forbidden 
and made punishable with like penalties by the same 
statute. 

Copyright in sculpture is also founded upon Acts of 
Parliament. ‘The first was passed in 1798. It was so 
defective that Lord Ellenborough said it seemed framed 
with a view to defeat its own object; and another legal 
wit is recorded to have declared that, whatever else the 
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sculptors might be able to model, it was certain they 
could not model an Act of Parliament. Accordingly it 
was superseded by another statute passed in 1814, and 
on the 6th of August, 1861, was repealed altogether. 

By the Act of 1814 the property in all sorts of “new 
and original” sculptures, models, copies, and casts is 
vested in the inventor for fourteen years, provided the 
proprietor causes his name, with the date, to be put on 
them before they are published; and with another four- 
teen years in addition, if he should be living at the erid 
of the first period, unless he has parted with his inven- 
tion before the time at which the Act was passed. 

Assignments of seulpture-copyright must be by déed, 
signed by the proprictor and attested by two witnesses. 

There are no recorded decisions whatever under the 
Sculpture Copyright Acts ;* “the sculptors,” it is said, 
“having wisely submitted to the invasion of their rights, 
rather than embark in litigation with men of straw.” 

Copyright in designs, again, is a right regulated, at 
least, by various Acts of Parliament, of which the most 
important and earliest remaining unrepealed at the 
present day was passed in 1845. It will be sufficient 
for the present purpose to observe that, under this and 
subsequent Acts, by registering at the Design Office, 
No. 1, Whitehall, two exactly similar copies of your 
design for ornamenting an article of manufacture, with 
the name and. address of the proprietor, and certain 
other particulars ‘specified in the directions issued by 
the Board of Trade, you may secure the sole right of 
applying such design to the article for the following 
terms: in metallic work for five years; in articles of 
wood, glass, earthenware, ivory; bone, papier-maché, 
and other solid substances, paper-hangings, carpets; oil 
and floor cloths, in shawls, and woven fabrics, of linen, 
cotton, wool, silk, or hair (not printed), for three years ; 
in printed shawls, yarn, thread, or warp, for nine 
months; in printed woven fabrics as above until 
December 21 in the second year after registration, and 
in all other woven fabrics, lace, and articles of manufac- 
ture, for one year. The time may also be extended by 
an order of the Board of Trade. Piracy of registered 
designs is made punishable by penalties. 


We have yet to speak of International Copyrighi. 
Copyright in this country for foreigners, in books origi- 
nally published abroad, was first established in the year 
1838. That Act was repealed in 1844, by a statute 
which now regulates the whole subject, and which first 
extended foreign copyright from books to artistic, dra- 
matic, and musical compositions, 

The Act of 1844 empowers her Majesty in Council to 
direct that authors and designers of works of art first 
published abroad shall haye copyright here, but only in 
case due protection has been secured by the foreign 
power for the benefit of persons interested in works first 
published in this country. 

The statute was followed almost immediately by a 
convention with France, and this again was sueceeded 
by an Order in Council, dated the 17th of January, 1852, 
and by another Act passed in the same year, “ to enable 
her Majesty to carry into Effect the French Copyright 
Convention, and to extend and explain the International 
Copyright Acts.” 

Without entering into the details of these important 
measures, it may be briefly stated that the convention 
extends to publications of books, of dramatic works, of 
musical compositions, painting, sculpture, engraving, 
lithography, and any other works whatsoever of litera- 
ture and the fine arts. 
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Authors and composers of dramatic pieces and musi¢al 
compositions first publicly represented and performed 
abroad are to have similar rights to thoge possessed by 
the authors and composers of works first’ brought out 
here, subject to very explicit directions as to registration, 
and as to the registration ahd deposit of printed works. 

The protection is, morcover, extended to translations 
made by or on behalf of the author. The period of pro- 
tection is five years from the date of the first publication ; 
and the conditions are—l, that the original work be 
registered and deposited in one country three months 
after its publication in the other; 2, that the author has 
notified on the title-page his intention to reserve the right 
of translation; 3, that at least a part of the authorized 
translation shall have appeared within @ year after the 
date of the registration and deposit of the original, and 
that the whole shall have been published within three 
years after such date; and, 4, that the publication of the 
translation shall take place within one of the two 
countries, and that it shall be registered and deposited 
according to specified provisions. With regard to works 
published in paris, it will be sufficient if the anthor’s 
declaration appears in the first part. But with reference 
to the five years period, each part is to be treated as a 
separate work, and each part must be registered and 
deposited in the one country within three months after 
its first publication in the other. 

Fair imitations or adaptations of dramatic works are 
permitted: all that are intended to be prevented are 
ptratical translations ; and what is a ptratical transla- 
tion is a question for a court of law. ‘ 

Articles from newspapers or periodicals published in 
either country may be republished or translated in the 
newspapers of the other, provided the sources be acknow- 
ledged, and unless the publishers of the originals shall 
have notified in the journal or periodical that they for- 
bid the republication. 

Importation of piratical works without the consent of 
the registered proprietor is prohibited, and pirated works 
ate to be seized and destroyed, 

There have been a few decisions under the above sta- 
tute. The first was where the late Mr. Cassell, the pub- 
lisher, who, in June 1855, had purchased the copyright 
in a French paper called “ L’International,” sought to 
restrain Messrs. Stiff and Vickers, the owners of “ The 
London Journal,” from publishing in their paper copies 
of woodcuis in “L’Interhational.”  ‘* L’ International” 
was a weekly paper, and the part which last preceded 
the contract of June 1855 was duly registered within 
three months at Stationers’ Hall. But his Honour 
Vice-Chancellor Wood considered that a work “ pub- 
lished in parts” must be held to mean a publication 
which was to be completed in a specified number of parts, 
and not one that was to be continued for an indefinite 
period ; and as “ L’International” had not been registered 
till 1855, that is to say, very much more than three 
months after its first publication, he could give Mr. 
Cassell no relief, 

In another case the Court of Exchequer decided that 
the proprietor of a foreign print, who claims under the 
International Copyright Act, must comply with the regu- 
lations comprised in our engraving Acts. 

More recently, Mr. Boucicault, having first brought 
out “The Colleen Bawn” as an original dramatic com- 
position in America (with which nation we have no 
international copyright), again published it here; but 
it was held that, although no one had published it in 
this country before him, he, by having first published 
it abroad, had failed to acquire any copyright in the 
drama. Apart from the International Copyright Act, it 
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is a general principle that publication abroad vitiates a 
claim to copyright in this country. 

It has also been decided that an American lady, an 
alien of a nation with whom there is no convention, but 
residing in one of the British colonies, first publishing 
and registering a book by her agent in London, is 
entitled to English copyright. 

In conclusion we may observe that the countries with 
which her Majesty first established International Copy- 
right since 1852 were the following: Prussia, Saxony, 
Brunswick, Thuringia; Hanover, Oldenburg, France, 
Anhalt, Hamburg, sr aetriee Spain, Italy, Hesse, and St. 
Vincent. 





CHRISTMAS DAY IN A MAN-OF-WAR. 


We hars received the following communication, which 
at this season of the year may be interesting to our 
readers, from a naval chaplain :— 

Notwithstanding the popularity of the naval service, 
there are few subjects with which the general public is 
less acquainted than the inner life ofa man-of-war. We 
have numerous pictures of what seamen were in the old 
war-days; but these no more represent things as they 
are now than do the pages of the “ Vicar of Wakefield” 
the existing state of English society. The present is 
generally described as an age of progress, and such it 
undoubtedly is; but in no public service has a greater 
change taken place within the last quarter of a centu 
than in the navy. Attention has of late been stacks 


directed to the religious culture of our seamen, an im- 
proved system of education has been introduced, and, 
though last, not least, sailors’ homes and savings-banks 
have been established for the better protection of those 
Naval officers may 


who man our wooden or iron walls. 
well remark, “ Tempora mutantur ;” whilst few can more 
truly add, ‘‘et nos mutamur in illis.” Loud swearing 
and hard drinking have almost totally disappeared from 
her Majesty’s service afloat, and the tone of naval mess- 
rooms has in consequence been considerably raised. 
The “ blue-jacket” of to-day retains, indeed, all the 
daring love of adventure, the manly self-devotion, and 
much of the child-like simplicity and love of fun that 
characterized his forefathers. But Jack is no longer 
the uneducated, reckless creature of impulse that he was 
in days of yore. The seaman who could write his own 
letter to friends at home was the exceptional case some 
fiye-and-twenty years ago; whereas now no boy can 
gain admittance to serve before the mast without being 
able to read and write well. The paying-off of a ship 
was in former days an affair of almost a whole week ; 
whereas now a few hours suffice for the same purpose. 
Large sums of money were formerly given to seamen on 
returning from a foreign cruise, and were often spent reck- 
lessly in a few days after going on shore; whilst in many 
instances the luckless ‘possessors were robbed of the 
earnings of three or four years on the very first night 
of their landing: now, however, the facilities for remit- 
ting money, and the advantages of the savings-bank, 
have all become known to seamen, and much- profuse 
and foolish expenditure has in consequence been pre- 
vented. 

Some things, howeyer, remain the same at sea as they 
were of old; and amongst these are certain observances 
oftimes and seasons, such as Christmas and Easter. For 
at least ten days or a fortnight before Christmas Day ex- 
tensive preparations are begun for its celebration in every 
man-of-war afloat. Each lower deck mess, consisting of 
from fifteen to twenty men, turns its attention to prepar- 
ing for the coming festival, Money is spared from being 
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spent upon the tempting luxuries of the ‘“ bum-boat ;” 
seraps of coloured paper are picked up and carefully 
hoarded for ornamental purposes; and each mess com- 
mittee decides upon the sum to be expended from the 
common purse upon their Christmas dinner, One or 
two handy men are duly told off to prepare lamps, paper 
flags, devices, and such other ornaments as will make 
each table vie with its neighbours, not only in the sub- 
stantial fare it bears, but in the taste and variety with 
which it is to be decorated. As soon as all the pre- 
parations have been completed, the arrival of the day is 
as eagerly looked forward to by stalwart bearded sea- 
men as ever it was by children rejoicing in the antici- 
pation of the charms of a Christmas-tree. 

At length Christmas Day dawns, and all is bustle and 
excitement between decks: tables are scoured, tin-ware 
is polished, and treasures of solid food; produced from 
hidden receptacles, are displayed. The work of orna- 
menting now proceeds apace, garlands of variegated paper 
are festooned as drapery to hang down around the 
upper portion of the tables, and miniature Union 
Jacks are displayed, in company sometimes with the 
ensigns of such nations as are allied to us either by 
political treaty or marriage. As the forenoon advances 
the solid portions of the show are conveyed to the 
cooking-boilers, and there deposited for atime. At 
10 a.m. the order “ Rig church” is given; and the car- 
penter and his crew proceed to arrange forms for the 
accommodation of the seamen and marines, as well as to 
set up the portable desk that serves also as pulpit. 
Chairs are placed for the officers; and at length the 
carpenter reports to the first lieutenant that the “ church 
is rigged.” The captain is soon duly informed that all 
has been made ready for Divine service; and now the 
sentry tolls the bell slowly, and the men and officers 
begin to take their places. The bell ceases to toll as 
the chaplain appears, and the reading of the service at 
once commences. The whole congregation joins to a 
man in repeating the responses and in singing. The 
sermon is generally somewhat shorter than in churches 
on shore, and its maximum length might be stated at 
twenty-five minutes. Seamen and marines form a most 
attentive congregation; and where the sermon is of 
average attractiveness there is no room for complaint 
of inattention on the part of the auditory. As soon as 
the chaplain has retired, after pronouncing the blessing 
at the close of his sermon, the order is given to “ pipe 
down,” when the shrill whistle of the boatswain may be 
heard summarily dismissing the congregation end dis- 
solving the assemblage. A few moments now suffice 
for the removal of all traces of the space between decks 
having been temporarily used for the purpose of public 
worship, and everything assumes its every-day appear- 
ance. During the period that intervenes between the 
conelusion of Divine service and the order to “ pipe to 
dinner,” all hands are busily engaged in transporting 
huge pieces of beef and monster plum-puddings from the 
cooking-place to the several mess-tables. As soon as 
the tables are duly furnished, and the men ready to do 
justice to the good things now fully ready for their con- 
sumption, an intimation is conveyed to the captain that 
he may go round, accompanied by such of the officers 
as are disengaged, and see the imposing effect of the 
tables before the now-impending onslaught is made 
upon the viands with which they are loaded. Kind 
captains generally make some passing comment of a 
complimentary nature on each table; and the simplest 
words of approval or admiration are duly noted and 
appreciated by the men. On the return of the captain 
and officers to the upper-deck, the order “ Pipe to dinner” 
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is duly given, and the boatswain’s pipe gives out the 
welcome and prolonged whistle. The work of demoli- 
tion that now ensues baffles all description! A ship’s 
company of from three hundred to a thousand hungry 
men and boys may be fairly trusted to do justice to this, 
the great naval feast of the whole year. As soon as the 
work of dining is over, the débris is carefully removed ; 
but the ornaments are allowed to remain to decorate the 
tables all day. In the afternoon sports of various sorts 
are engaged in; and the seamen always indulge in some 
sort of masquerade, a prominent figure being that of old 
Father Neptune. Non-commissioned officers of the 
marines dress either as privates or else as officers; 
whilst the small drummer-boy is usually buttoned up 
in a sergeant’s uniform. The band traverses the several 
decks in the evening, followed by the masqueraders ; 
and the chairing of the officers is generally the last scene 
in a pageant that for noise, mirth, and hilarity has no 
equal at sea. There are but few means of amusement 
at the disposal of a man-of-war’s crew when afloat; and 
amongst these the ceremonies, rude though they are, 
used to: celebrate the arrival of Christmas Day are the 
most popular and joyous of all. In former days cases 
of drunkenness—the result of the men saving up their 
grog for days before—often disgraced the evening of 
Christmas: now, however, the stopping of the issue of 
evening grog, and the improved tone as to drinking 
amongst seamen generally, render any excess in that 
respect rare. .. 





SEWING-MACHINES FOR THE BLIND. 


Ir is ascertained that there are about 30,000 blind per- 
sons in the United Kingdom, and of those it is calcu- 
lated that only 4000 canread. The “ Society for Supply- 
ing Home Teachers and Books for the Blind” is making 


great efforts to extend the circle of readers by sending 
a teacher, whenever an application is made, to teach the 
blind person to read by the aid of Moon’s easy system. 
Free lending-libraries are also supplied, and the books 
are lent out on the principle of exchange. The average 
cost is not above £2 for each pupil. These efforts are 
highly praiseworthy, and deserve the helping hand of 
all Christian people; for when a person is deprived of 
sight he is also, to a great extent, deprived of his Bible, 
being dependent on others for the Word of Life. 

But it is not enough to supply the mental wants of 
the blind. They are debarred by their condition from 
the exercise of their other faculties to a great extent, 
and it is obviously the duty of those who have the bless- 
ing of sight to provide a means for their obtaining an 
honest living. There are many ways in which they 
may earn a living, if, in the first instance, a little help is 
given. A very interesting experiment is now being made 
at.500, New Oxford Street. About two years ago Mrs. 
Moore took two blind young women to Messrs. Wheeler 
and Wilson’s to try if they could learn to use the sewing- 
machine. The result of the trial was most satisfactory, 
as she was assured that they learned better in three 
lessons than persons with sight had learned in six. A 
blind lady who heard of the experiment was resolved to 
test it for herself, and in one hour made herself quite 
mistress of the work. With this encouragement, four 
of Wheeler and Wilson’s machines were obtained; and 
there are now several blind females employed by 
Mrs. Moore, who execute the finest work with marvel- 
lous neatness and dexterity. From muslin jackets for 
ladies to quilted satin petticoats and gauzy dresses, 
the work is admirable; and it is delightful to observe 
the contented, pleased expression of the faces of those 





who themselves are unable to sec the beautiful work 
wrought by their busy fingers. 

One young woman who lost her sight about three 

years ago, and who had been in a most desponding state 
of mind, accompanied by extreme physical nervousness, 
is now, in consequence of being usefully and actively 
employed, restored to her former elasticity of mind and 
body; she runs up and down stairs without fear, and 
her merry laugh rings through the work-room. Another 
very interesting case is that of a pleasing-looking girl, 
who lost her sight in one night through excessive grief. 
She was taken to the Bristol Institution, but on leaving 
it was unable to support herself. Knitting and crochet, 
which she had been taught there, being very much out 
of fashion, she could not earn more than two shillings 
a week, and sometimes not even that; so that, like many 
others similarly circumstanced, the workhouse would 
have been her home had not this mode of occupation 
been found. 
« This case leads us to speak on the subject of public 
institutions, where with a very large expenditure but 
small results follow, for the future maintenance of the 
blind by their own industry. Take, for instance, the 
report of the School for Indigent Blind, St. George’s 
Fields, Southwark. It has an income of £10,000 per 
annum, and supports on an average from one hundred 
and fifty to one hundred and seventy pupils. Of sixty 
pupils in number, who left within four years, but eight 
were found to be supporting themselves ; and, once they 
have left the school, very little interest is taken by the 
managers in their battle for life. Hence the need of 
supplemental efforts. And this new working branch 
in connection with the Society is expressly for the pur- 
pose of enabling blind women to learn to work with the 
sewing-machine, in order that they may, in course of 
time, be in a position to work at their own homes, while 
those who work at the institution receive one shilling a 
day regularly. As yet, only a few are employed, but as 
work comes in many more will partake of the benefits 
of the institution. One woman has, through the kind- 
ness of some ladies, been provided with a machine with 
which she works at home and earns a comfortable living. 
Surely such a design deserves every encouragement, 
and it only requires to be known by the public to insure 
its complete success. One word more on the delightful 
results of providing home occupation for the blind, 
which we shall illustrate by an interesting fact that has 
come to our knowledge. In the same family there are 
three blind persons, a sister and two brothers, who by 
their industry support themselves; the sister has a 
shop in which she sells stationery and periodicals, and 
one brother has a printing-press in the parlour behind 
the shop where he prints the names on the grocers’ 
and bakers’ paper-bags that he has already made, while 
the second brother, acting as a kind of town-traveller, 
goes about disposing of the bags. This is a most 
pleasing instance of home occupation for the blind. 


_-_ 





POOR HODGE AND HIS TROUBLE. 


Too often the transition from the heights of happiness 
to the depths of sorrow is but brief, but seldom does it 
come more briefly and suddenly than it seems to have 
done upon our Hodge, whom an emperor might have 
envied at the beginning of his slide, whose case at the 
end of itis desperation. 

He knows what awaits him when he presents himself 
at home—hard words, of course, which, being used to, 
he compounds for by not listening or not caring— 
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hard blows, perhaps, which, in addition to the one his 
fall makes him smart with, are less bearable. Let us 
hope, as a crowning retribution, his allowance of pudding 
won’t be shortened. 5 

Terrors undefined throng bewilderingly upon him, as 


he sits stupefied on the treacherous ice, unable to re- 
cover his smashed eggs or to stay his apples in their 
deliberate roll towards the pool ready to receive them. 
Any heart which Christmas kindness warms would be 
glad to help him up, to comfort*him, to gather his scat- 
tered treasures, and to go home with him, to try the 
virtue of a friendly intercession—without much avail, it 
might be, for inconsiderateness is not all on the side of 
youth ; age can forget, and act on impulses instead of 
judgment as well, and when it does, having power on its 
side, woe to the young who are the victims! If it be so 
in the case of Hodge’s mother or mistress, he will suffer 
as severely as if he had broken every egg and lost every 
apple by deliberate malice and the spirit of mischief, 


instead of having plumped down and sent them spinning 
in as joyous and harmless a state of mind as ever existed 
under a small smock-frock. We are reconciled to his 
sorrows, whatever they may be, by the remembrance that 
he will forget them all in his next slide, and be “an 





emperor” again before his mother has half-forgiven him 
—unless she is so wise as to measure her wrath to the 
spirit of the offence. 

What a pity that every one cannot turn “ emperor” 
at Christmas! it is so bright, so joyous a season. The 
animal spirits of the young, which make it to them over- 
flowing with enjoyment, have of course passed away 
from the old, but only (if they live up to their privileges) 
to be replaced by that heart-warming charity which is 
the secret of all true happiness. Christmas! the-very 
word is a charm. 

Ask “Tom Brown,” or any other Tom at school, 
what he thinks of Christmas; instantly his slides, his 
snowballing, his skating on the pool, the holidays, 
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Ohristmas-boxes, cosy evenings with fireside games, 
and endless excellent things come up before him; he 
says there is no time like it. 

The cold that petrifies his grandfather and makes even 
his mother cross is a myth to him. Cold! he never is 
cold anywhere but in that dingy old schoolroom from 
which the holidays deliver him; he carries fire about 
with him which that ice-house alone can put out. 

It puzzles him sometimes to see how little affected 
his elders are with those things that make him so 
ecstatically happy, and to hear them complain of things to 
him so innocent, He is not astonished that his rheu- 
matic old grandfather cowers in the chimney-corner, 
and tells how the north-east wind kept him awake with 
pain, but that his father should look so serious—his 
father, who is a hale man, streng enough to slide, and 
skate, and snowball—is a mystery. 

Little does he know of the i half-year’s bill” he a 
brought home as one of his father’s Christmas divers 
Little does he know of the numerous slender, iltta 
white, folded papers, ruled with red ink, and ornaimgfited 
with a gracefully flourished “ £ s, d,”—Christmaé Bills / 
Little does he know of the small #ed bookd that 
carried about, labelled on their backs * Suibsetiptia# 
the So-and-So”—an invariable and propé# aseormpatiiner 
of Christmas! Little does he know, less doéa § 
all these; but his father knows all about them; 
in proportion, Not that he would shirk the hat 
account; no, he expected it, and will pay it, 
there is more physic, and mote broken win 


more items altogether than he had leoked for, Ni 
he, on examination, deny the “ little accoutits,” 
he is surprised at their number, aiid can’t think it 
happens that there are so many. Nor does he say * Mo” 
to the little books, though he privately obse¥ ey 
“his hand is for ever in his pocket, and #h6r@ ia #6 ent 
of these applications !”’ 

Ah, no! none of all these; bub Aé kiows, ag Taji will 
some day; that the question of Ways @id Hiband is a 
serious one, which the witite# quarter p ia it a hovsh 


and unceferienious mais? and ; e 
matter-of-fact, inust Miser, Ym om B. tee 
but until the stePit Heeessity is fered upet. i ity 

fiers is no such 


revel in the bliss of ighoranée; uy 

antidote te earé ag saving others ‘ein it; aid the more 
dimples the old make ip the fess of the young the 
fewer will be the wrinkles et thel¥ ew brews; 





HOUS#-BELLS. 
In readiiig thé hatfativyes and fictions of the older 
English writers, We fe made aware of many phases 
and conditions of domestic life which have for ever 
‘passed away. The loss of most of them is not at all 
to be regretted, inasmuch as they have -been replaced 
by something better; but it is doubtful whether, in all 
cases, the changes which the last century and a half 
has effected in our households are, in a moral point 
of view, to be regarded as improvements, In reading 
the, works of Shakespeare and the dramatists of a later 
time, the few works of fiction, the biographies, and the 
“ana” of the seventeenth century, we cannot help being 
struck with the difference between the state and cha- 
racter of domestic servitude in those days and in our 
own. We look in vain through the writers of that 
period for the modern idea of servitude—the modern 
relation between master and man, mistress and maid. 
We find that, in the families of noblemen and the landed 
gentry, it was then not at all unusual for the ladies 


dows; nd 


of the household to be waited on by younger persons 
of birth and education, who certainly thought it no 
disgrace to devote themselves in this way to their elders; 
and if there are few examples of young men of family 
acting in the same manner, there is yet proof enough 
to show that they were not prevented from so doing 
by any idea that such services would degrade them, 
Among classes not noble or very wealthy the same kind 
of friendly service prevailed to a considerable. degreo; 
the “lady’s maid” of a poor lady being not uncommonly 
a young lady herself, who in no case felt herself lowered 
in position by the duty she discharged. ‘The effect of 
this consociation of servitide with equal fellowship 
among the better classes was to dignify servitude itself, 
and render it not only res le, but honourable. A 
better effect still was found in thé community of interest 
and sympathy, which, spreading downwards, prevailed 
éven in the middle and lower middle classes, and ina 
maniiér amalgamated the intéfests of the entire house- 
hold. was it that tle tich and noble were thus 
served hy $hbse of equal station with themselves? And 
why wag ## that in the lowe# ranks of society servitude 
was so honourable, and servants were with such good 
reasofi trusted and resp P That they were so is 
evidéeiit from the té?ms of which they stood with their 
apa and mistresses and the younger members of 
pthe family, Look at sepyants as portrayed by Shake- 
vin Ben Jonson, Massinger, an Jy century later, by 
Tg Whege pages give glimpses of né ‘manners, 

and lodk jally at the pleasant atid piquant familiarity 
of the servaiits of Molibre, P not all these fictitious 
e acters paint plain! eno fo the facts of the age in 
the days whan these dramas were written ? and are not 
the faets thege—that domestié servaiits were more prized 
respeeped, #idre indepigndemt and more received 

than are 

y wer iperis# rate; relatively, to the race 

ich we have sow 6 doP We believe that this 
assumption is the truth; amd; if if be, it remains to be 
Saplained how it comes fo pass that servitude in 
ig nob now the honourable post it onco was, 
see ib ig the Catige servant's social degradation. 

W8 offer to these interesting questions may 
Sttike the reader at first alenog 3 being both absurd 
and trifling; but, if it do, wé shall take the liberty to 
refer him to his second thoughts after hie his considered 
the few remarks we shall offer in itg justification. Be 
it understood, then, that we att# the revolution 
which has been ripening throiigh the last neared and 
fifty years, ‘Which has tr@iis is thé devoted fol- 
lower, whose life and interests were d up with those 
of master or mistress, into the hitelig ef the month, 
with whom both sympathy and confidétiee a#é out of the 
question—we attribute fhis undesirable change, pri- 
marily, to the operations of that mechanical industrial 
the bell-hanger. - . 

Until after the close of the seventeenth century, there 
were no bells for summoning servants in the interiors 
of dwellings, House-bells came in with the eighteenth 
century, and are said .to have been introduced from 
Italy, where the use of them in dwellings was probably 
plagiarized from the vesper and compline-calling tintin- 
nabulations of the monastic orders. We see no trac 
of the use of bells as calls to servants in any. of the 
literature preceding that period. Instead of ringing the 
bell for lackey or maid, the hero or heroine of the old 
dramas and tales ealls out, “ Who waits there?” (and 
here, doubtless, we have the origin of the term “ waiter,” 
which meant a person waiting or expecting orders, not 


sanié class in our day, 





one who executed them, as it means now); or, if he or 
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she had but o single perdonal sérvant, the servant's 


name was called, and produced his immediate attend- 


ance. It is worth rioting that the use of house-bells 
made its way very slowly in England. There is little 


‘mention of them in the fictions of Fielding, and Smollett, 


and their contemporaries; and, if they had been in 
general use in Hogarth’s time, we should have seen 
them set down in his interiors; for he passed over 
nothing; but there is no trace or intimation of them to 
be seen in any of his pictures, Now, seeing that, in the 
absence of bells, so common in our day; it was necessary 
for the servant to be always at hand and within call, 
we have here a sufficient reason why servants, with 
whom a certain degree of intimacy and familiarity was 
unavoidable; should be persons-well nurtured, of good 
character, and fitted at least for such confidences as 
could not be withheld from them. The domesties of 
the days of our great-grandfathers were not hired ser- 
vants in the sense now attached to that term, and 
applicable to the servants we now employ. It is true 
they served for hire; but they were for the most part 
trained for the identical service they performed. They 
remained in the same families often for generations; the 
young servant growing up with the young master, 
growing old under his roof, and finding a refuge in age 
in the house where he had spent his whole life, In 
various narratives of the time of which we are speaking 
we read instances of the regard in which domestic ser- 
vants were held; we find noblemen transferring their 
servants to friends, on departing for a long journey, 
and reclaiming thém when they return; we see them 
making provision for them in their wills; and we 
read over and over again that they did not hesitate 
upon occasion to trust them unreservedly in times of 
peril, and to confide even life and reputation to their 
charge. Without advancing anything to the discredit 
of the present race of servants, which we are far from 
intending in any way, we may point to the fact that the 
old and time-honoured relations between them and their 
employers have totally disappeared, and we repeat our 
former assertion that their disappearance is due pri- 
marily to the operations of the bell-hanger. 

As the bells became gradually introduced into dwel- 
ling-houses it was discovered that the constant attend- 
ance of servants close at hand, within sound of the voice, 
could be dispensed with; and it was doubtless discovered 
also that the time which hdd heretofore been lost in 
waiting might be more advantageously employed in the 
werk of the house, from which they might be summoned 
by the bell at any moment: The servants so relegated 
to the lower regions, where formerly mere hired 
drudges were toiling, may. have gained something by 
acquiring habits of industry; but that they lost some- 
thing too by exchanging the society and the little con- 
fidences of the drawing-room and the boudoir for those 
of the kitchen and servants’ hall, few will deny: The 
worst result must have been that, from having been 
formerly the humble friends of their employers—real 
friends, ready to serve er, 

**'To the last gasp with truth and loyalty”— 
they came by degrees to be almost strangers. There is 
no need for detailing the process by which an estrange- 
ment almost total was finally brought about, and the 
interests, which were formerly one, of master and servant 
have been rendered ultimately and irrevocably two. It 
18 of no use to mourn and talk maudlin over this 
change, which for the last score or two years has been 
perfect and complete. It is not the fault of the ser- 
vants, and they are indeed the last persons on earth to 
be blamed for it: they have but accepted the position 
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into which society has shifted them; and it were absurd 
to complain that, as “slaves of the bell,” they do not 
manifest the same sympathy in our afflictions or devotion 
to our interest as did their forefathers, whom. ours were 
not ashamed to take into their confidence. We must 
also accept the conditions we have arranged for our- 
selves, and, having made of servitude a matter of con- 
tract and not of duty, must do as the servants do, and 
make the best of the bargain, This is emphatically the 
age of bettering one’s self: we are all trying to do it to 
the best of our ability ; and we have no right to grumble 
if cook in the kitchen, and John in the pantry, are in- 
fluenced by the same sovereign principle, It is mor- 
tifying, to be sure, after advertising for a confidential 
seryant, furnished with all the sublimest moral qualities, 


to find that the paragon we have engaged was provided 


with one badge of merit which we never dreamed of, 
and that, in virtue of a “ ticket-of-leave,” which, be it 
remembered, is a certificate of character accorded him 
by an indulgent Government, he has vacated on a sudden 
his post and our plate-chest, consigning us to indignant 
penitence and the humiliation of electrotyped spoons. 
But such contretemps we must put up with: shocking 
as they are to our principles and our pockets, they are 
inevitable under the predicaments of the existing social 
arrangements, which have effectually sundered the two 
classes of housekeepers and domestic servants, and 
reduced all dealings of each with the other to the merest 
chances of a lottery. 

And now, having disposed of the serious side of the 
business, let us after all acknowledge our obligations to 
the bell-hanger, without whose services we should now 
be retluced to sad straits indeed. Only think for a 
moment what he does for the community in one way 
and another, with his insinuating invisible wires per- 
meating every house in all possible directions. Look at 
the street-door bells, for instance; concerning which we 
must remark, by the way, that they are a much older 
institution than the house-bells proper; door-bells being 
to be met with even now, in-old Elizabethan mansions, 
which have hung in their place for full two centuries; their 
place being just within the door or beneath a small 
coping outside and over the porch of the old house; the 
pendulous bob or bell-handle drooping from a stout 
rusty chain instead of being connected by a slender 
wire, Very different these from the modern door-bells, 
in favour of which every variety of design and orna- 
mentation has been enlisted. A curious study do they 
sometimes present when one chances to come upon a 
crowded galaxy of them, all bestudding the lintels of one 
gaping doorway. This sort of spectacle meets the way- 
farer in the neighbourhood of Golden Square and of 
Hatton Garden, and still more decidedly in some of the 
crowded inns of court. Many old lodging-houses and city 
caravanseries contain a score and more of independent 
holdings, the occupants of each of which must havea 
bell, some running up to the fifth floor, and others pene- 
trating to the basement. Often enough one sees yery 
plainly that this bell-distribution is a perplexing business 
to the landlord; for when the bell-hanger can do no 
more for him, after drilling his doorway all over with 
holes, and crowding his dark stairease with as many 
wires as there are strands in the garden-spinner’s web, 
the only resource left is to establish a joint proprietor- 
ship in some of the bells.. There we see somo of the 
“jemmy handles” graced with small brass plates in- 
scribed with directions to visitors : the bell of Mr. Jones, 
for instance, who dwells in the three-pair back, is shared 
by Mr. Brown in the three-pair front; and the direction 
“Ring twice for Mr, Brown” informs you how that 
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gentleman is to be summoned. This plan is susceptible 
of many variations, the recourse to which is illus- 
trated by such inscriptions as “ Pull hard,” “ Ring and 
knock,” “Ring once, and knock twice,” etc., etc. In 
some localities these rather blunt appeals are a little 
modified, and are read, “ Please to ring the bell;” an in- 
scription which we are bound to remark is much less 
common than it used to be, and the partial disappearance 
of which is said to be due to the mischievous fun of 
those who could not resist the polite request, and were 
given to the ringing of such bells out of sheer good- 
nature, and walking off without waiting to receive the 
thanks of the proprietors. The greatest sufferers from 
such amateur bell-ringers are the medical men; it being 
a wretched joke with hilarious diners-out, while wending 
homewards in the small hours, to pull the doctor’s night- 
bell with might and main, and provoke him to rise in a 
hurry with the vision before his eyes of a double fee, and 
to greet him with a horse-laugh as he comes down. Lat- 
terly, however, some doctors have hit on a plan for defeat- 
ing these scapegraces: they have acoustic speaking- 
tubes, reaching from the bell-handle to the bed’s head, and 
when they hear the night-bell they question the applicant 
through the tube without rising; and if he does not 
answer, or cannot give a good account of himself, they 
decline to pay further attention to him. 

Notwithstanding the false alarms and the mischievous 
tricks to which it is liable, the street-door bell is a far 
more simple matter for servants than are the house-bells 
of the interior. The difficulty here, when the house is 
large and theinmates many, isto distinguish one bell from 
another. Imagine Mrs. Jones, the Temple laundress, 
sitting in an underground kitchen, with some twenty bells 
ranged in the dark passage close at hand. Imagine half 
a dozen of the bells wagging together, and her unable to 
distinguish one from the other in the jangle. What is 
she todo? She does nothing, of course—does not move 
a limb—but goes on peeling her potatoes, until a single 
bell shall choose to sound by itself; then she takes her 
candleand looks at it as it wags, and knows by its number 
who it is that is ringing; and if that gentleman enjoys 
her good opinion, or if he has the gift of perseverance 
and rings several times, she will go in the end to see 
what he wants. In inns and taverns this species of 
attendance would hardly do; therefore the tavern bells 
are never buried below-stairs, but we tind them ranged 
in full view of the mistress or her delegate as she presides 
at the bar, who sees them all as they wag, or from long 
habit knows all their tones, and despatches a waiter to 
the right spot without loss oftime. Itis curious to note 
what habits and custom will do for the human ear. We 
once knew a waiter in a large hotel who could name, on 
hearing it tinkle, the number of any single bell out of 
sixty which were used in the house. This would be quite 
easy to a musician with a good ear if all the bells sounded 
different notes, or half or quarter notes; but in hanging 
sixty bells, looking to their limited size, that would be 
impossible, and it would be inevitable that several of them 
should have their duplicates or triplicates in the scale: 
such was the case in the instance we are recording, and 
yet the waiter in question would recognise the tone of any 
one of the sixty bells in an instant. He was guided, of 
course, by the quality as well as the pitch of the notes; 
but his faculty was not a little remarkable. 

In large hotels, such as are now becoming the fashion 
in London and our provincial capitals, the bell difficulty 
would be insuperable if bells were hung upon the common 
plan. The Americans, however, who originated the 
monster hotels, and who are never at a loss in matters 
of the kind, have solved the problem in a simple way. 
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Instead of hanging hundreds of bells for their hundreds 
of rooms, they hang one bell only in the waiter’s closet, 
with which bell wires are connected leading to every room 
in the house (or in the department if the house is divided 
into departments). When a guest rings his bell for 
attendance, he, by the same act, lifts a small disk or panel 
in the wall of the waiter’s closet, thus revealing the 
number of his apartment marked in white figures on a 
black ground; and, his whereabouts being instantly seen, 
his call is attended to immediately. Contrivances of an 
analogous kind have been adopted in the large hotels in 
Paris, and we need hardly say that in the new joint-stock 
hotels of London the difficulty is got over with equal ease 
and efficiency. 

But hark ! ting, tong, tong! that’s the dinner-bell, or 
at least the bell for preparation, and our time for writing 
is over. 





. 


, THE CHRISTMAS-BOX. 


Mr. Justice Mace was past his seventieth year, and a 
martyr to the gout; he was wealthy in this world’s 
goods, but, better still, he had treasure in heaven, and 
his heart was with it. Yet, though he was a religious 
man, he had peculiarities of temper which years of 
suffering had rather increased : one of these was an im- 
patience of contradiction. He had naturally a high 
opinion of his judgment, and it was little less than an 
unpardonable affront to consider him wrong when he had 
expressed his sentiments. 

He had two nephews, Joseph and Gerard. They had 
every reason to expect to be his heirs; for they were his 
nearest relatives, and had been educated and trained 
under his eye from their early orphanage. 

Joseph was a long-headed, and, if we may so speak, 
narrow-hearted young man. Self was the centre of the 
circle in all his calculations and plans. Nothing could 
be more “ proper” and prudent than his conduct; and, as 
to his attentive behaviour and deferential respect to his 
uncle, it was faultless. 

. Gerard was of a totally different temperament—hot- 
headed and warm-hearted, hasty to act, and au to 
repent; with much generous impulse, and destitute of 
any of the managing properties of his brother Joseph. 

Joseph had it not in him either to hate or love: Gerard 
was a hearty hater and a hearty lover. 

The Justice was deeply interested in watching the 
opening characters of his nephews. He approved of 
Joseph, but he liked Gerard; and this partiality was 
manifest in his way of speaking of them. 

“ Joseph is a well-conducted lad,” he would say, “ but 
will never rise to eminence. He will be moderate in 
every way, never come fo much harm nor much good. 
But Gerard will shine; his position at the bar will be 
high. I believe, too, he will be early brought to em- 
brace those principles which will make him distinguished 
as a Christian man.” 

While Mr. Mace was indulging in these expectations, 
Gerard married, before he was twenty-one, a young lady 
whose means and connections were wholly inadequate to 
help him on in life; and by this act he so deeply offended 
his uncle that nothing but the strong curb of high 
sense of duty kept him from casting him off altogether. 

Joseph would not have advisedthe match. If Gerard 
had consulted him on it, he would have given his 
opinion against it; but, although he knew of it, he did 
not try to prevent it. He said it was not his affair, and 
he thought he should not stand the worse with his 
uncle if his brother were a little farther off. Years 
passed on. Gerard laid the continued resentment of 
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Mr. Justice Mace to Joseph’s influence, and charged him 
with it. 

“ You are there perpetually, and you are well able, if 
you choose, to speak for me; but I know how it is: if 
my name is mentioned, you shrug your shoulders.” 

“Your name never is mentioned,” said Joseph. 

“Tt might be: a word said kindly now and then 
might work a wonderful change; for I know my uncle 
has a love for me, or had.” 

“ Had,” said Joseph, with a sigh. 

“Well, at any rate, he professes a religion which 
knows nothing of an unforgiving spirit; and if you 
touched that string, I am sure he would respond,” said 
Gerard. ; 

“ You forget him—quite forget his disposition,” said 
Joseph. “ You know to differ from him in opinion is 
to give mortal offence.” 

“ Give it, then; better give it in doing right than in 
doing wrong, as I did.” 

“Better not do it at all,” said Joseph; “but I’m 
glad you own you were wrong in marrying: that con- 
fession might mollify him.” 

“ Not in marrying, but in doing it without his consent,” 
said Gerard, quickly. 

“Then I understand you to say you would rather 
have your wife without his favour than his favour with- 
out your wife ?” 

“ Assuredly !” said Gerard. 

“ Ah! that is what he thinks,” said Joseph; “ and he 
has said your wife must be sufficient for you.” 

After this Gerard avoided his brother, his high 
spirit not allowing him to restrain his resentment. 
In the meantime Mr. Mace’s heart often yearned over 
his old favourite : he would sometimes turn the conver- 
sation so that his name came up, and then would make 
indirect inquiries, to which Joseph would give such 
answers as, without seeming unkind, always checked the 
interest he felt. 

Gerard had become the father of several children. 
His mind, irritated by his uncle’s continued displeasure, 
and harassed by cares, became less capable of work; and, 
as he felt this, his health suffered ; so that the gay, light- 
hearted youth became rapidly changed into the anxious, 
careworn man. He felt that he was getting old before 
his time. 

“T will write to my uncle,” he said one day to his 
wife. ‘Calling is of no use. I have been turned twice 
from the door, and I will tell him what I believe, that 
Joseph keeps us apart.” ; 

“Don’t do that,” said his wife: “ you cannot know it, 
and charity thinketh no evil.” 

“But I have not your charity,” he said, looking 
tenderly at her. “I cannot forgive as you can, nor 
suffer long and be kind, nor hope the best, and so forth. 
I wish I could; but with these children growing round 
us, and my business failing for want of means to set 
my mind free to work, I cannot give time to thoughts 
of that kind, Maria.” 

“You would save time if you did,” said Maria. 

But Gerard did not like contradiction any more than 
Mr. Justice Mace; so he sat down that very night and 
wrote in no measured terms to his uncle respecting his 
brother, to whose insinuations he said he was sure he 
was indebted for the continuation of the separation 
between them. 

Mr. Mace was highly incensed at this letter. He had 
formed of late years a very high opinion of J oseph, 
whose flattering devotion to him, not ostentatious, but 
constant, had won greatly on his regard. Joseph, with- 
out any hypocritical intentions to set up a profession of 
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religion, but merely to carry out his desire to be all 
things to his uncle, had taken to a course of reading 
very different from what his tastes would have led him 
to adopt, and could talk critically of the works ef the 
old divines by the hour together. If he could have 
spoken experimentally on such subjects Mr. Mace would 
have been better pleased; but partiality led him to 
believe that would come in time. 

It was Christmas Eve, seven years after Gerard’s 
matriage. 

Joseph had spent the afternoon in Mr. Mace’s room. 
As he was about to leave him, his uncle took up a well- 
bound Bible, and, placing it in his hand, said, “ There’s 
a Christmas-box ; one, I trust, that you will find useful.” 
Joseph expressed himself grateful; but the thought 
crossed his mind as he left the house, “ Another present 
would have been more useful, I have a Bible: what's 
the use of two? To besure he says that there are some 
notes of his own adding, which, though the least valu- 
able part of the work, may be useful; but then I read 
enough notes when I’m with him.” 

Just as he was reaching his lodgings he encountered 
Gerard, who was about to pass him with a slight ac- 
knowledgment ; but Joseph did not like the onus of being 
on bad terms with him : he knew what the world would 
say when it saw him high in his uncle’s favour, and 
Gerard an outcast, and them separated; and his policy 
would not allow him to risk the invidious reflections 
likely to arise. 

“ Happy Christmas! Gerard,” he exclaimed, catching 
his arm as he passed. “ Nay, don’t be in such a hurry : 
we haven’t met this long time, and I’ve caught you so 
close to my door it would be too bad of you not to turn - 
in.”’ 

Joseph’s tone was so much kinder, and his manner so 
much more real, than was customary, that Gerard, whose 
heart could not resist kindness, relented, and allowed 
his brother to draw him towards the house. 

When seated in the comfortable parlour—for well did 
Joseph understand the comforts of life—Gerard re- 
marked, with something of a melancholy smile, “ You've 
got it very snug here, Joe.” 

In the conversation that followed Gerard ‘admitted 
that he was in some difficulties: he did not say that he 
was at that time on his way to 9 friend to borrow money 
to pay his arrears of rent. 

Joseph, indeed, forebore anything like a direct inquiry, 
as that would have involved the necessity of his offering 
to help; but he soothed him with hopes of times mend- 
ing and such commonplace observations, inquiring with 
seeming earnestness after his wife and children, 

* He listened with the most patient attention to the 
account of his eldest nephew’s quickness, of the baby’s 
having cut a tooth, and of the inroads that measles had 
made among two or three; and as Gerard rose to leave 
he said, offering him the Bible, “ Take this. I wish I 
had something better to offer you, but I am not a rich 
man; however, from what I have heard of you lately, 
I should think that your mind has become much more 
serious than it was, and therefore, no doubt, you will 
find comfort in this. You will find the notes useful,” 
he said, ‘suddenly recollecting his uncle’s words and 
wishing to make the most of his present. 

Gerard shook him cordially by the hand and put the 
book in his pocket, but the time he had spent with his 
brother defeated the intention with which he had set 
out; for his friend had left his office. 

“ Well,” said his wife when he came in, “ what success, 
dear ?” 

“ Out,” he answered, throwing himself languidly into 
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a chair. “It all goes wrong, somehow, Maria: this is 
a gloomy Christmas Eve for you.” 

“Nay,” said the patient wife; “Christmas ought to 
bring a joy beyond the power of this world to affect, a 
joy which the world can neither give nor take away.” 

“Well,” he said, carelessly throwing the book on to 
her lap; “ there’s a present that will suit you, then.” 

“ A new Bible!” sheexclaimed: “where did you get it ?” 

“Joe gave it me,” he said, and then related their 
meeting and interview. ‘I thought once of asking him 
to lend me the money; but somehow, though he has 
such a friendly tongne, his love never seems to me more 
than skin-deep, and I thought he fenced about when I 
bégan to talk of troubles; however, I think you’re 
right—charity helps one to peace—so I give him credit 
for having done the best he could.” 

Maria’ opened the Bible. “Shall I read a chapter, 
Gerard P” 

“No, not now,” he replied : 
and means.” 

“Tt’s too late to do anything to-night,” his wife 
answered; “and really, dear, this volume seems provi- 
dentially sent to show us where to look for help.” 

“ Woll, yes; read, then,” he replied. 

She turned over the leaves and exclaimed, “ Gerard, 
what’s this ? a fifty-pound note !” 

He started up. “ Generous fellow!” he cried: “ how 
I have traduced him! done, too, in such a delicate way.” 

After their emotions of surprise and joy had a little 
subsided, Gerard took his hat. 

“T must go, Maria,” he said: “ this very night I must 
go and.tell my uncle how unjust I have been. He never 
replied to my accusation of Joe, which I sent in spite of 
you; but, whether he believed it or not, it’s a duty I owe 
him to make him acquainted with this act of generosity.” 

“'To-night ?” asked his wife. 

“This very hour,” said Gerard, hastening out. 

With all the speed he could he hastened to his uncle’s 
door. 

Mr. Mace, whose nights were sufficiently long through 
painful wakefulness, was late in retiring to rest. This 
Gerard knew; so that he had no scruple in knocking 
loudly, and desiring the servant, who opened the door 
to him, to show him up-stairs. 

The servant, who was a stranger to his person, mis- 
took him for the doctor who had lately been in attend- 
ance, and, without any hesitation, introduced him at 
once into the apartment of the Justice. 

“A happy Christmas! uncle,” said Gerard, going up 
with all the cordiality of old affection to the sick man : 
“if you will accept such a wish from me !” 

The Justice could hardly believe his eyes. 

Was it indeed the bright and hopeful lad on whom 

‘his love had been so strongly set? It was; but oh, 
how changed! That long-drawn, wasted face! those 
eyes, bright with a keener fire even than ever, but sunk 
in their sockets ! 

He was deeply affected. 

“T have come, sir,” said Gerard, whose voice trembled 
as he looked upon the form which seven years of weari- 
ness and pains had manifestly worn, “not on my own 
account, not even to ask your pardon or your blessing, 
greatly as I desire both, but to do an act of justice—to 
do justice to Joseph, whom I have greatly wronged.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say so,” said Mr. Mace, try- 
ing to suppress his feelings, and motioning him to a seat. 

Gerard then told a plain unvarnished tale of what he 
supposed to be his brother’s delicate generosity. 

“T accused him in that letter of base and perfidious 
conduct. I said you were deceived in him. I told him 


“JT must think of ways 
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that I had so written, and that I was convinced my. 
suspicions were not unfounded; and this is the way he 
has repaid me for the injury I designed to do him.” 

Mr. Justice Mace was silent: he hardly knew how the 
case stood. 

Had Ji oseph really given him the Bible, aware of the 
notes being in it? He could not decide; but, until he 
had decided, he would not raise a doubt, 

“T am glad you have come,” he said ;: why have you 
left me so long?” 

** My impression was,” he replied, “ you would not re- 
ceive me. I was twice sent from your door.” 

* Indeed !” exclaimed the Justice: “that must have 
been through mistake or accident; but you know the 
religion I profess, and ought to have depended upon it.” 

“So Maria said,” replied Gerard. 

In the long conversation that now followed, Mr. Mace 
discovered, from many undesigned remarks of his nephew, 
that his wife was a woman of a truly Christian spirit, 
and that, through much trouble, he himself was seeking 
to learn the truth. 

As far as he could, Gerard abstained from making 
any allusion to his circumstances. “ Joseph’s present 
has indeed,” he confessed, “come at a timely moment; 
but my only sorrow, my dear uncle, with regard to my 
marriage, is that I offended you by it: it has certainly 
brought me a little care—litile, compared with the happis 
ness I owe to it.” 

“Bring Maria with you when you come again,” said 
the Justice, as he was leaving; “and let it be soon.” 

Gerard went home with a light heart, and a happy 
Christmas indeed it was to him and his. 

“Don’t go round by Joseph’s. to-night,” Mr. Mace 
said, as they parted. “I shall see him in the morning, 
and tell him how sensible you are of his kindness.” 

“ Oh, but I must just thank him,” said Gerard. 

“ Not to-night—not to-night,” said the Justice, in his 
old positive tone of command, which Gerard was delighted 
to hear, and he readily promised obedience. 

Christmas Day came, and with its early morning came 
Joseph to inquire for his uncle’s health on his way to 
church. “ You haven’t your new Bible with you, I see,” 
said the Justice. 

Joseph merely smiled a negative. 

“Have you looked into it?” said his ‘uncle. 
you see the notes P” 

* Well, I confess,” he replied, “ that I was led away 
by my feelings to do what I hope you will consider no 
disrespect. I met Gerard on my way home, and it 
struck me that a Bible with your notes would be of use 
to him. He avoids me; I have few opportunities of 
seeing him; I didn’t like to lose that one, and so—~ 

“You gave it him,” said the Justice. 

“T did. Was I wrong?” asked Joseph. 

* By no means,” said the Justice; * but I wish you 
had seen the notes first.” 

“You will probably give me the substance of them 
again P” 

“* How do you mean ?” 
tioning look. 

“T mean in conversation : 
matter.” a 

“ Ah, I see,” said the Justice, satisfied now. 

Gerard did not allow the day to pass without pay vg 
@ visit to his brother. For some time Joseph was m 
puzzled by his hearty thanks, and by the expressions 
“done so delicately,” ete. ; but when the astounding fact 
at last came forth that those “ notes ” were valuable 
the amount of £50, his astonishment was too great for 
disguise. 
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' Involuntarily he related how he had obtained the 
Bible, and confessed that he had been generous in perfect 
ignorance. ’ 

“ Well, then, you shall have it back,” said Gerard. “I 
have got something better by it than the £50: my uncle 
is reconciled to me, and I have lost my worst heartache.” 

Gladly would Joseph now have taken the credit of that 
gift for which he had been so highly lauded; but it was 
too late. Were it only the disgrace in his uncle’s eyes 
he dared not be so mean as to reclaim the book and its 
“notes.” He had lost his money without purchasing 
the glory of being generous. 

The reunion of Mr. Mace and his nephew to which 
this Christmas scene led had the happiest effect, how- 
ever, on all parties. All reflections on the want of 
generous fajrness.in Joseph which had really kept up 
the separation were avoided by Gerard and his wife. 
The Justice was delighted now to see his predictions 
concerning his favourite verified, and his opinion justi- 
fied. Gerard, relieved by his timely aid, became pros- 
perous in his business; and, better still, he not only 
professed, but really adopted the principles of truth, and 
became “ distinguished as a Christian man.” 

Joseph could not, for consistency’s sake, do less than 
seem to rejoice in the event he had so unintentionally 
brought about. The whole affair made a deep impres- 
sion on him, and led him to self-examination by the 
light of that Divine word with the letter of which he 
had long been familiar. The result was that he came 
to know his own character better, and, while humbled 
on account of his faults, he sought for amendment and 
help in the right quarter. His uncle’s good counsels 
now had a genial influence on him; and time, with 
Gerard’s example, showed him there was a better 
reality in the Bible he had given than the notes it con- 
tained; and before the Justice passed into eternity he 
had the happiness of seeing his two nephews, so different 
in character, one in heart, and one in hope, and one in 
the best bond of brotherhood. 





A NIGHT BALLOON ASCENT, 


Nicut balloon ascents, with or without fireworks, haye 


not been unfrequent for popular amusement. To the 
following report by Mr. Glaisher of his first night ascent, 
for Scientific observations, we are glad to give a place :— 


On Monday, the 2nd of October, when the stn had set for 
nearly three-fourths of an hour, and night had fairly closed in, 
the moon shining, and the wind passing from the E.8.E., we 
left Woolwich Arsenal about 6.20 Pp... Within three or four 
minutes a height of 900 feet was reached, and here the scene 
which suddenly burst on me, having been previously occupied 
in adjusting the instruments, far exceeds Repoription s almost 
immediately under was Woolwich, north was Blackwall, the 
Commercial Road ; south, Greenwich and Deptford ; and west, 
as far and farther than the eye could reach, was London; the 
whole forming a starry spectacle of such brilliancy as far to 
exceed anything I ever saw. When I have been at this elova- 
tion in the evening at a distance from London, it has had the 
“ppearance of a vast conflagration ; but now the air was so 
cear and free from mist, that each and every ligh#was distinct, 
and apparently all ‘but touching each other. ‘I féel-it impos- 
sible to convey any adequate idea of the brilliant effect of 
London, viewed at an elevation of 1000 feet on a clear night. 

It sets to me to realize a wish I have often felt when 
looking through a telescope directed to the Milky Way, when 
the whole field of view appeared covered with gold dust, to be 
possessed of the power to see these many spots of light, as 
brilliant stars; for certainly the intense brilliancy of London 
this night would have rivalled the brilliancy of such a telescopic 
view of brilliant clusters of stars. 

We were over the Marble Arch at 6.51, about eleven miles 
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in a straight line from Woolwich, which distance had been 
passed in about halfan hour. We therefore were travelling at 
more than twenty miles per hour. On passing onwards, we 
left the Edgware Road on our right and the Great Western 
Railway on our left, and passed nearly down the Harrow Road. 
In six or seven minutes we left the suburbs of London, passing 
over Middlesex in the direction of Uxbridge. Here the con- 
trast was great, indeed; not a single object could anywhere 
be seen, not a sound reached the ear, the roar of London was 
lost. The moon was shining, but seemed.to give no light, and 
the earth seemed a black obscurity; after a time the moon 
seemed to shine with increased brightness, the fields gradually 
came into view, then the shadow of the balloon was seen dis- 
tinctly pointing out our path, in reference to the polestar and 
the moon. After this occasional masses of lights appeared as 
we passed over or near towns and villages, from all of which 
cries came up urging usto comedown. At 7.18, while passing 
a town, we came down to inquire where we were, but our voices 
were drowned by the beating of drums. Then we passed out 
of Middlesex, over parts of Buckinghamshire and Berkshire to 
High-moor, in Oxfordshire, where we descended on the farm of 
Mr. Reeves at 8.20, a place distant about forty-five miles from 
Woolwich ; the horizontic movement of the air at Greenwich 
in the same time was registered as sixteen miles. 

The temperature of the air at Woolwich, as determined by 
Mr, Howe and myself, was 61'2 deg. at half-past five, and 
56 deg. at 6.20; it immediately increased on leaving, and had 
passed above 57 deg. when about 900 feet high. The difficulty 
I experienced in reading the instruments was so great that 
several minutes were lost in vain attempts to do so. At the 
height of 1100 ‘eet the temperature was 58:2 deg., and it 
increased with increase of elevation, till at 2000 feet it was as 
high as 60 deg., or about 4 deg. higher than when the earth 
was left, On descending the temperature declined to 57 deg. 
at 600 feet high; after this spaces of 500 feat to 600 feet were 
repeatedly passed, and the highest temperature was met with 
at the highest points. 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Mr. Nash superin- 
tended a series of experiments ; the temperature here at 6.20 
was 59:9 deg., and at 8.30 was 55} deg. 

From this it would seem that at 6.20 the air at Woolwich 
was 3°9 deg. colder than at Greenwich ; and if the readings at 
Greenwich be compared with those in the balloon, the amount 
of increase with elevation is lessened. 

Two self-registering mininuun thermometers were tied down, 
the one with its bulb resting on a bed of cotton wool, fully 
exposed to the sky, and the other with its bulb projecting 
beyond the supporting frame; their indexes were at the end 
of the spirit column, or at 56 deg. At every examiuation of 
each of these instruments, a space was found between its index 
(which remained unmoved) and the end of the column of spirit, 
which indicated a temperature closely approximating to that 
of the temperature of the air. Finding this I removed and 
replaced the silver caps placed over the dry and wet bulb 
thermometers, but found their presence or absence exercised 
no influence on their readings. 

At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the thermometer for 
radiation read from 6 deg. to 7 deg. below that for the tem- 
perature of the air during the whole time the balloon was in 
the air. ’ 

The temperature at which dew was deposited at about the 
height of 1000 feet in the early part of the ascent was from 
1 deg. to 2 deg. below that of the air, and at about the same 
elevation was from 8 dog. to 4 deg. at the late part of the 
ascent. 

At Greenwich the depression below that of the air at 6.30 
was 24 deg., and at 8.30 was less than half a degree. The 
degree of humidity of the air, considering air completely 
saturated—represented by 100—at the beginning of the ascent 
in the balloon was 95; at Greenwich was 84; towards the 
end of the ascent was, in the balloon, 85; and at Greenwich, 97. 

The state of things was completely reversed, and would in- 
dicate that the water in the air had descended ; its amount at 
the beginning of the ascent was 54 grains in a cubic foot of air, 
and at the same elevation, towards the end, was 44 grains. 

No ozone was shown at Greenwich, but in the balloon paper 
tests were coloured to 4, on a scale of greatest intensity being 
considered 10, 

The readings of the instruments were taken very slowly, 
owing to tho smallness of the car, the difficulty of directing the 
light on the instruments, and the painfully constrained position 
necessary to read them atall. I failed entirely in my attempts 
at magnetical experiments—indeed, in all, excepting those re- 
lating to the temperature and humidity of the air. 
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Varieties, 


Proaress or New ZfeaLann.—Notwithstanding the war, which | 


has thrown the North Island into a state of anarchy during the 
past four years, the external. commerce of the colony has pro- 
gressively increased, especially in the important export trade 
with the United Kingdom. The returns show that the value 
of that class of imports was more than trebled in four years : 
from £632,907 in 1859, to £1,971,438 in 1863, In like man- 
ner the immigrant population has increased from 59,328 in 
1858 to 171,931, exclusive of the military, in December 1864, 
when the last census was taken. The latter, at that date, 
including their families, numbered 11,973, making a total of 
183,904 persons. Of the native population no later computa- 
tion has been’ made than in 1861, on account of the unhappy 
war, at which date the Registrar-General gave the return as 
55,336, of whom 31,329 were males, and 23,928 females, re- 
marking, “if the returns could now (1865) be made up cor- 
rectly, they would be found to show a great decrease.’ The 
proportion of sexes in the white civil population was 106,379 
males, and 65,542 females. These returns show that both the 
aboriginal and foreign population has a large percentage of 
males over females. As the present year closes it is satisfac- 
tory to see the withdrawal of the troops from New Zealand, 
and the prospects of peace being restored to that dependency of 
the British Crown, where nine provincial settlements are now 
established, distributed as follows: in the North Island, Auck- 
land, Hawke Bay, New Plymouth (Taranaki), and Wellington ; 
in the South Island, Nelson, Marlborough, Canterbury, Otago, 
and Southland. Each of these provinces has a local Superin- 
tendent, or Government Resident, and an executive staff, with 
the privilege of sending members to the general Legislature, 
consisting of an Upper and Lower Chamber, from whence the 
Governor-in-Chief chooses his responsible advisers, or Executive 
Council. Hitherto the seat of the Government has been at 
Auckland, being the first settlement formed, in 1840; but, as it 
is inconveniently situated near the northern limits of these 
islands, it has been resolved to remove the capital to Welling- 
ton, at the southern extremity of the North Island, and in a 
central position towards all the provinces. Twenty-five years 
ago none of these settlements were in existence. The only 
resident British subjects were missionaries and a few traders 
from Australia, who transacted a limited trade with the whaling 
ships that frequented the harbours to refit and obtain pro- 
visions. The Ministry and Parliament of the day granted 
special advantages to emigrants and companics desirous of 
developing the resources of the colony. The struggles of these 
pioneers in the work of colonization met with indifferent suc- 
cess, until the discovery of gold at Otago furnished a valuable 
export in exchange for imports. 


Canoe Voyracr.—A correspondent of “ The Times” (whom 
we recognise as an old contributor to “The Leisure Hour,” 
John Macgregor, Esq., Barrister-at-law—“ Captain Macgregor,” 
of the London Scottish), gives the following account of a 
voyage in a canoe on some of the most interesting rivers 
and lakes of the Continent. ‘“ Starting on the Thames to 
Sheerness, and then by Dover to Ostend, I had a few days 
on the Meuse and the Rhine. The boat being taken by rail- 
way from Mainz to Aschaffenburg gave opportunity for two 
pleasant days down the Main. Thence I went up the Rhine 
to Freyburg, and carted the canoe to the Titisee, in the 
heart of the Black Forest. I had a row on this lake, which is 
‘ about three miles long, and 3000 feet above the sea. The 
people there protested against the proceeding, and said that 
Pontius Pilate, who, it seems, is at the bottom of the lake, 
would assuredly drag the boat down. Again carting the boat 
to Donaueschingen, I reached the source of the Danube and 
travelled down through Sigmaringen, past the romantic 
Monastery of Beuron, and amid most splendid rocks, woods, 
and rapids for a whole week. The Germans were astonished 
to see a boat on this untraversed part of the river. I saw only 
three boats, and those-only for short ferries. Every morning 
hundreds of people, and in one case more than a thousand per- 
rons, assembled to see the canoe start. In several places guns 
were fired and the bells were rung for the event. At Ulm the 
navigation of the Danube begins, and it becomes like any other 
river, so I left it by railway for Lake Constance, the canoe 
travelling as baggage. Paddling through this lake and the 
Zeller Zee, I descended the Rhine to Schaffhausen, and then 
went to the lakes of Zurich, Zug, and Lucerne, sailing and 
rowing every day. From Lucerne 1 descended the river Reuss, 





and passed the somewhat dangerous rapids of Bremgarten 
without injury, and so got into the Aar, and by it again into 
the Rhine, which I followed to the falls of Laufenburg, round 
which the boat was taken in a cart drawn at first by a milch 
cow. Both rapids at Rheinfelden were also successfully passed 
by the canoe, though many larger boats are lost there, and so 
I reached Bule, and by the Mulhonse Canal got into the river 
Ill; but it was so dry, and the scenery so dull, that I took the 
boat by cart over the Vosges mountains to the source of the 
Moselle, and managed to begin the descent of that river as 
high up as Reinosemont, following it to Epinel, Chatel, and 
Charmes, and then left the Moselle, and came down the river 
Meurthe ; but that being also rather uninteresting, I went to 
the Marne, which will take me to Paris.” 

Tuomas CARLYLE ON THE StuDy or NaturaL History.— 
Mr. Adam White, for many years one of the officials cf the 
British Museum, is now residing at Edinburgh, and he has 
proposed to introduce the teaching of natural history into 
schools and families. On this point he received a letter from 
Mr. Carlyle, saying :—‘ For many years it has been one of my 
constant regrets that no schoolmaster of mine had a knowledge 
of natural history, so far at least as to have taught me the 
grasses that grow by the wayside, and the little winged and 
wingless neighbours that are continually meeting me, with a 
salutation which I cannot answer, as things are! © Why didn’t 
somebody teach me the constellations, too, and make me at 
home in the starry heavens which are always overhead, and 
which I don’t half-know to this day? I love to prophesy that 
there will come a time when, not in Edinburgh only, but. in all 
Scottish and European towns and villages, the schoolmaster 
will be strictly required to possess these two capabilities— 
neither Greek nor Latin more strict!—and that no ingenuous 
little denizen of this universe be thenceforward debarred from his 
right of liberty in those two departments, and doomed to look 
on them as if across grated fences all his life! For the rest, I 
cannot doubt but, one way or other, you will by-and-by make 
your valuable indubitable gift available in Edinburgh, either to 
the young or to the older, on such conditions as there are, 
and I much recommend a zealous and judicious persistence till 
you do succeed.” 

THE Frencu Giant.—Since his former appearance in London, 
when I described him in “ The Leisure Hour,” No. 559, Brice 
has been travelling about the country with success. The last 
time I saw him he was exhibiting at Sheffield. He had certainly 
grown considerably both in height and breadth; he is now a 
tremendous-looking fellow. He has lately taken to himself a 
wife, a clever industrious Yorkshire lass of the ordinary 
stature. Mrs. Brice sells the giant’s photographs, knits his 
sack-like stockings, and looks after his meals. His wife’s caro 
of him probably accounts for the giant being in such excellent 
condition.—F. T. Buckland. 

CowrerR aND Mrs. UNwIn.—There is one fact which, in 
justice to the memory of the poet, I am anxious to state. Dr. 
Southey has asserted in rather strong terms that there never 
was any matrimonial engagement between Mr. Cowper and 
Mrs. Unwin (Life, i. 249). Now when, in the providence of 
God, these two individuals had been brought together in cit 
cumstances so peculiar, and a strong attachment had grown up 
between them, it was surely the most natural as well as becom- 
ing thing, if they were to continue to reside with each ether, 
that they should be united in marriage. It is true that before 
leaving Huntingdon Mr. Cowper speaks of Mrs. Unwin’s be 
haviour to him as that of a mother to a son; yet, as Mrs. 
Unwin was little more than six years older than the poet, there 
was no such disparity of age as to preclude afterthoughts of 8 
closer union. What was so probable and so fitting was really 
contemplated. I have it in my power to state that I have 
again and again heard my father say (as informed by my 
grandfather) that Mr. Cowper and Mrs. Unwin were betrothed, 
and about to be married, when the melancholy return of the 
poet’s malady in 1773 prevented the accomplishment of the 
purpose. It is not impossible, as it has been suggested, that 
Mr. Cowper’s mind was overthrown by the anxieties conse 
quent upon such an engagement. I cannot speak with cer 
tainty, but my strong impression is that it was Mrs. Unwit 
herself who made the above statement to my grandfather.— 
Note in Second Edition of “Memorials of the Rev. William 
Bull, of Newport-Pagnell.” By his Grandson the Rev. Josiah 
Bull, M.A. (Nisbet and Co). : 





